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SUNDAY 


Whitsunday—Church festival cele- 
brated by both Christians and Jews. 


National Conference of Social Work, 
58 national groups meet in Atlantic 
City, N. J., through June 7. 


MONDAY 


U. S. Supreme Court recesses for sum- 
mer. 


American Medical Association meet- 
ing in Cleveland, O. 


TUESDAY 


Confederate Memorial Day in Ky., 
La. ‘and Tenn. Jefferson Davis’ birth- 
day, holiday in Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., 
Miss., S. C., Texas and Va. 


WEDNESDAY 


High Mass attended in New York by 
Americans ef English descent on 
George III's birthday. 


THURSDAY 


8th anniversary of United States going 
off the gold standard. 


FRIDAY 


National Child Labor Committee 
meets at Social Workers Conference, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


American Writers Congress opens in 
Nay 


Strawberry Festival, Lebanon, Ore. 
One shortcake serves 2,500 people. 


SATURDAY 


28th annual meeting of Bald Head 
Club of America, New Haven, Conn. 
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45,000,000 Too Poor to Be Healthy! 


M’Nutt Discloses Lack of Essential Food Among 


Americans; Nation Girds to Mobilize All Civilians 


In the very hour when this review 
of last’ week’s news is rolling off the 
press, the President will be speaking 
to the nation and the world. 

The knowledge that what he says 
may make what happened yesterday 
read like ancient history is a measure 
of the speed of our times. While the 
swift presses are putting these words 
in print our nation may, or so it 
seemed last week, take the last short 
step from peace to war. 

It was this that gave meaning to 
last week’s appeals by Secretaries 
Knox and Stimson for repeal of the 
neutrality act, to Mayor LaGuardia’s 
appointment as director of civilian 
defenses, to the round-up of aliens, 
the rising cost of living, the cuts in 
WPA funds. Last week’s news was 
the shadow of things to come. 


ALL-OUT CALL 


La Guardia to Direct 
All Civilians Over 14 


A vast all-out program for enlist- 
ing civilians in defense work was out- 
lined last week by New York’s Mayor 
LaGuardia, the new director of civ- 
ilian defense. It included: 

@ Organization of all communities 
for maximum industrial defense. 

@ Stimulation of civilian morale. 
@ Setting up skeleton civilian 
zroups for actual air-raid and physi- 
cal defense in the event that should 
become necessary. 

® Probable call for voluntary regis- 
tration of all citizens 14 or over. 

The fiery little Mayor declared 
that there was a “95% probability” 
that precautions being taken would 
never be needed. Neither he nor the 
President, he said, had any intention 
“to create a feeling of alarm or 
fright.” But non-interventionists 
charged that that was, in fact, the 


main purpose of the civilian de- 
fense program, and that it was to 
prepare the people for the Presi- 
dent’s expected “fighting speech.” 


Neutrality Appeal? 


Speeches of War Secretary Stim- 
son and Navy Secretary Knox, call- 
ing for outright repeal of the neu- 
trality act, were regarded as trial 
balloons and further preparation for 
decisive action. 

These calls for a return to the 
policy of “freedom of the seas” were 
neither repudiated nor championed 
by the President. 

Yet official circles and the press 
felt certain that the enigma of Presi- 
dential silence was easily solved— 
that Knox and Stimson spoke for the 
White House—that a decisive move 
must come before many days had 
gone by. Among other signs point- 
ing to active war participation in- 
cluded: 

@ Maritime Commission request for 
a “voluntary censorship” on move- 
ments of merchant vessels aiding the 
democracies. “This,” said the ofh- 
cial release, “will particulayly apply 
at this time to sailings to the Red 
Sea and China (including Rangoon) 
and feeder services.” 

# Statement by the President that 
American ships manned by Ameri- 
can seamen “will carry through the 
open waters of the seven seas im- 
plements that will help destroy the 
menace to free peoples everywhere.” 
@ OPM request that the War Depart- 
ment revise its budget to provide 
equipment for a 4,000,000 man 
army, on a combat status. 

Meanwhile, opposition to convoys, 
neutrality repeal, and war continued 
to be heard. The America First Com- 
mittee drew large crowds in New 
York and other cities. The American 


Peace Mobilization kept up _ its 
White House “perpetual peace vigil.” 
Many unions passed anti-war reso- 
lutions. Typical was the Michigan 
state CIO convention, which cheered 
George F. Addes, sec’y-treas. of the 
UAW-CIO, when he declared: ‘“Con- 
voys in workers’ language means war 
and I want no part of it.” 


LIVING COSTS UP 


45,000,000 Hungry: 
‘, . . They Are Too Poor’ 


The pattern of rising living costs, 
which was a feature of American par- 


ticipation in World War I (see 
chart), grew more apparent last 
week. 


COST OF LIVING 
as 


PM chart 


Chart shows nation’s 
living costs doubled 
during World War | 
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Dun & Bradstreet reported a 29% 
rise in wholesale prices since May, 
1940. 

With the carry-over of unsold 
wheat estimated at 400,000,000 bush- 
els for this year, the Department of 
Agriculture announced it would seek 
a reduction of 7,000,000 wheat acres. 


Food Is Health 


The relation of food to health was 
stressed last week in three official 
statements, as the National Nutri- 
tion Conference for Defense prepared 
to meet. 

@ Federal Security Administrator 
MeNutt said 45,000,000 men, women 
and children in the U. S. lack the 
food essential for health—“because 
they are too poor.” 

# Dr. R. C. Williams, chief medical 
officer of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, said only 5 out of 1,000 
heads of low-income farm families 
are in really good health. 

@ Surgeon-General Parran warned 
against “highly respectable and other- 
wise intelligent citizens who would 
junk our whole health structure for 
the sake of saving a few dollars for 
a few more guns or another battle- 
ship.” 

Consumers, in many cases led by 
the trade unions, were becoming 
more active against price rises. The 
Hotel and Club Voice, an AFL jour- 
nal, warned: “The business of buy- 
ing futures in food staples is be- 
coming a paradise for gamblers,” 
and urged workers to “organize a 
strong and effective protest.” 


FDR CUTS WPA 


Asks 109 Million Less; 
Says Job Gain Limited 


In a special message to Congress 
last week, President Roosevelt called 
for a reduction of $109,000,000 in 
his original budget request of $999,- 
000,000 to run WPA during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. The sum 
would provide direct employment 
for an average of only 1,000,000 
persons. 

At ‘the same time the President 
said: “We cannot estimate an in- 
crease in employment in the same 
proportion as the increase in ex- 
penditures” under the defense and 
lend-lease programs. He called for 
removal of curbs against employing 


PM Photo 


Old age benefits of $47 plus surplus food stamps is monthly income of Schapsal Sperber, 
76, and wife, 73. Their home: a dark, crowded N. Y. City tenement flat. (see col. 2) 


persons on WPA jobs for more than 
18 months at a time and against the 
employment of aliens who, he said, 
are discriminated against by private 


industry. (See page 4). 


Howard Hunter, acting WPA com- 
missioner, told Congress that WPA 
plans to reduce its rolls by nearly 
500,000 workers in the next two 
months. 


Home Relief 


Henry G. Alsberg, a former WPA 
official writing in the newspaper PM, 
reported: “Despite the defense boom, 
and the large Army and Navy con- 
tracts awarded in New York City, 
the Home Relief rolls have not 
dropped very much; and while WPA 
has cut its employment by about 
10,000, this is not an evidence of 
more private jobs, but merely an 
indication that the federal govern- 
ment is economizing in non-defense 
expenditures.” Many observers be- 
lieved the New York situation was 
typical. (See “Financially Yours,” 
page 9). 

Typical of Home Relief families, 
said the Alsberg story, is the Sper- 
ber case. (See picture). The Sper- 
bers “live in a miserable old-law 
rookery and receive Home Relief and 
old-age assistance. They have seven 
married daughters and 14 grand- 
children. Yet, of this entire group 
of 28 people, not one earns enough 


tq contribute anything to the support 
of this old couple. . 

“The present danger is that the 
general public, reading about the 
current boom, will forget these peo- 
ple, with the inevitable result: al- 
ready foreshadowed in the WPA 
cuts, they will get less and less con- 
sideration from government agen- 
cies.” 

Alsberg said New York slum land- 
lords “collect about $38,000,000 
from the Welfare Department every 
year in rents; the city thus keeps a 
lot of these old rookeries in cir- 
culation.” 

The national office of the CIO, 
many WPA local unions affliated 
with the AFL or CIO, and the Work- 
ers Alliance prepared to fight the 
WPA cuts. The Workers Alliance 
charged: “He (the President) now 
condemns ... . hundreds of thou- 
sands more WPA workers to starva- 
tion on local relief rolls, at a time 
when there are still 9,000,000 job- 
less in the United States.” 


A MAN’S HOME... 


Senate O.K.’s Priorities 
Bill; Rejects Search Ban 


When the Senate last week ap- 
proved the priorities control bill, it 
rejected an amendment to curb 
searching of private homes for stocks 
of aluminum, magnesium or other 
strategic materials. The amendment, 
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offered by Senator Danaher (R., 
Conn.), would have prohibited in- 
spection of any private dwelling un- 
der powers granted by the act with- 
out a warrant directing the search. 

Arguing for his amendment, Sena- 
tor Danaher said: “They will not 
use the priorities bill to search peo- 
ple’s homes for aluminum or mag- 
nesium, but they will use it on the 
pretext of searching for aluminum, 
and having gained access, they will 
go the full limit in any search.” 


ALIEN IN OUR MIDST 


Round-Up Continues; ‘Pass 
Hobbs Bill,’ Jackson Asks 


In the week that followed “I am an 
American Day”, aliens, the foreign- 
born and even second generation 
Americans found themselves under 
suspicion and attack. 

More than 300 persons, mostly in 
seacoast cities, were held as a result 
of the round-up of aliens charged 
with being here illegally. (See pic- 
ture). Immigration officials said the 
round-up would be continued until 
all aliens without proper papers or 
who had failed to register last year 


International 


in accordance with law were taken 
into custody. 

Those arrested thus far included 
many nationalities. Most of them 
were seamen who had overstaid their 
shore leaves. Only a small percent- 
age of the hundreds apprehended 
were detained, the others being re- 
leased when their papers were found 
to be in order. For example, the 
York Times reported: 

“Two hundred and fifty immigra- 
tion inspectors and border patrolmen 
and an equal number of New York 
city detectives took part in the ques- 
tioning. They went out in small 
groups to various barrooms and 
other centers frequented by aliens, 
equipped with lists of names of 
suspects. If the suspects, on ques- 
tioning, were unable to satisfy the 
immigration men of their right to be 
in this country they were arrested 
on ‘John Doe’ warrants.” Of twenty 
so held, six were released and in 
another group of five only two were 
held. 

Other developments in the alien 
round-up included: 

@ Attorney General Jackson asked 


Congress for authority to “deal vig-’ 
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Battered during alien round-up in New York City, a non-citizen is taken to head- 
quarters for questioning. Round-up was aimed at Frenchmen, Germans and Italians. 
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orously with disloyai aliens” and 
urged passage of the Hobbs bill. (See 
page 14). 

@ Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe of 
Hungary, said to have close contacts 
with high Nazi agents in this country, 
was ordered released. She has been 
held on deportation charges. 
Deportation hearings on Jan Val- 
tin, former Nazi spy and author of 
Out of the Night, were interrupted 
to permit him to testify before the 
Dies Committee. Valtin, self-styled 
ex-Communist who admits he en- 
tered the U. S. illegally, has served 
a prison term for felony. He will tell 
the Dies committee why MHarry 
Bridges, west coast CIO leader, 
should be deported. 

Bridges’ deportation hearings in 
San Francisco entered the 8th week, 
as the defense called a series of wit- 
nesses to testify that the defendant 
had been a “good and determined 
trade unionist” and that this was his 
sole crime. 


The Senate voted $750,000 to the 
anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice, after hearing charges that 
American business firms are aiding 
Germany in military and commercial 
conquests. 

@ Rosario Churillo, 64-year old cob- 
bler, and his two sons were “deport- 
ed” from Westchester county, N. Y., 
to Wooster, Ohio. Their deportable 
offense—that they were destitute. 
They are now self-supporting and 
will be allowed to return. But the 
law that “sent-them back where they 
came from” remains in force. 


Book Store List Seized 


With Rep. Martin Dies running for 
the Senate seat left vacant by the 
death of Senator Sheppard of Texas, 
the Dies Committee last week again 
made news. 

It seized membership lists of The 
Bookshop, a cooperative enterprise 
in Washington, D. C. The Bookshop 
is afhliated with the District of Col- 
umbia Cooperative League, at whose 
offices the 1,200 names were seized. 

Dr. Max Yergan, recently dis- 
missed from the post of lecturer in 
Negro history at the College of the 
City of New York, charged last 
week that his dismissal was a result 
of his fight against Jim-Crow policies 
in education and defense industries. 
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Nazis Couple ‘Peace’ Offensive 
With Parachute Invasion of Crete 


Seek to Attract British Appeasers; ‘Oil for Japan’ 


Called Official U. S. Policy; New Warnings by 


The chief developments of the 


week were: 


@ The strange battle for Crete in 
which gliders were used for the first 
time as a means of invasion and in 
which airplanes again apparently 
proved their mastery over warships 
in restricted waters. 


The increasing German “peace of- 
fensive,” as much a weapon of war 
as a siege gun, which was apparent- 
ly weakening England by attracting 
British appeasers to German “offers.” 
@ The statement that it was official 
American policy to fuel the Japanese 
war machine attacking China while 
the United States supported China in 
its anti-Japanese war. 

% Vichy’s. declaration that France 
would resist any American attempts 
to seize French colonies at Marti- 
nique, off the coast of South Ameri- 
ca, and Dakar in West Africa. 


GERMANY’S ‘PEACE’ 


‘Nazi Victory in Crete 
Would Aid Appeasers’ 


If the Nazis could conquer ancient 
Crete, little larger than Long Island, 
in the Mediterranean, they felt that 
this last victory over British arms 
would strengthen the hands of British 
appeasers. This was the purport of 
Berlin dispatches, and many Ameri- 
can papers, among them the Chicago 
Tribune, declared that the principal 
value of the fall of Crete would be 
as a blow against British morale and 
as a part of that plan for “peace” 
which was first revealed in the flight 
of Rudolph Hess, Nazi No. 3, to the 
British Isles. 

By the end of last week the pat- 
tern of the Nazi “peace” move, dupli- 
cated against so many of Germany’s 
enemies, was becoming clear. 

Put at its simplest, according to 
PM, New York daily, the Nazi for- 
mula is to appeal to those wealthy 
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Vichy 


Powder-keg of revolution, French-mandated Syria last week was again torn by riots. 
Above photograph was taken in Damascus in 1936 during unsuccessful native uprising. 


and powerful men in an antagonist’s 
country who prefer a Fascist peace 
rather than a continued resistance 
which might end in social upheaval. 

All last week so-called experts, 
military and otherwise, labored this 
theme. They declared that Germany 
had conquered France by using this 
“peaceful” technique to force France 
to sever her alliance with Russia and 
to deprive Loyalist Spain of aid even 
though that aid might lave saved 
France. 

Again and again it was at long 
last said that Germany moved si- 
multaneously on the political and 
battle fronts, that they were one and 
the same, and that in using “peace” 
to persuade the wealthy to oppose 
their own people, the Nazis were 


making war as much as if their ef- 
forts were on the battlefield. 

This technique, it was said, was 
now being used against Britain, 
would be used against the United 
States, had been used against all of 
fallen Europe. 


The Offensive 


The Nazi “peace” offensive was 
launched on a world-wide front. In 
Nazi-controlled Vichy a proposal was 
made for immediate peace, a demand 
voiced that United States “mediate” 
the war. In Washington members of 
the British embassy and the British 
purchasing commission began to talk 
about “a negotiated peace” and it 
was felt by many New Dealers the 
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Gen. B. C. Freyburg... 
His job: to keep Crete 
an Allied possession 


President might have an increasingly 
difficult time in preventing England 
from flirting with another Munich. 

In the House of Commons Lady 
Astor, American-born hostess of the 
Cliveden Set which engineered the 
betrayal of Republican Spain and 
Czechoslovakia, rose to say that 
“Britain was losing the battle on the 
home front.” Leonard Engel, pro- 
British foreign affairs commentator, 
wrote “Dr. Goebbels could have 
coined no better” defeatist slogan 
and suggested that Germans were in 
touch with other British appeasers in 
the Foreign Office assigned to stations 
in neutral countries. 


Stories Planted 


“It all began abqut four weeks 
ago,” wrote Engel last week, “with 
a stream of Nazi-planted news sto- 
ries emanating from Vichy which 
said Soviet Russia was massing 
troops opposite the German border. 
This—despite a subsequent official 
Soviet denial—intimated relations 
between the Third Reich and U.S:S. 
R. were not good. It suggested that 
perhaps Hitler was about to turn 
around and make war on Joseph 
Stalin. 

“It happens that the appeasement 
policy followed before the war by 
Neville Chamberlain was based in 
part on the hope that a Germany 
strengthened with British help would 
make war on the U.S.S.R. The Nazis 
undoubtedly put on the Vichy stories 
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last month to arouse this hope once 
more among the followers of the 
late evil genius of Munich. 

“Next step was the dispatch of 
Rudolph Hess a week ago Saturday 
to the Scottish estate of the Nazi- 
phile Duke of Hamilton with a ‘peace 
plan.’ I don’t know what Hess’s 
‘terms’ are, but the Anglo-German 
relations suggest the No. 3 Nazi is 
proposing Britain yield and join the 
attack on Soviet Russia. The alter- 
native is a threat to crush Britain 
completely.” 

In the House of Commons last 
week Prime Minister Churchill rose 
to say the Hess affair was so delicate 
he could not discuss it now, might 
not ever be in a position to discuss 
it publicly. Yet it seemed doubtful 
if German maneuvers, well-known 
now, would succeed as easily again. 


Vichy 


The politicians of Vichy let out 
howls of distress when they learned 
that an American fleet last week had 
been on the point of sailing to take 
over the French island of Martinique. 
Their distress was not assuaged when 
they heard that Secretary of State 
Hull succeeded in stalling the action, 
not out of respect for Vichy’s feelings 
but because: 

@ He was afraid propagandists 
could say the action was proof the 
war was an “imperialist war,” a 
struggle for land, markets, colonies. 
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No longer an uncommon sight across the seas, 
harbor of Kismayu, British East Africa, after Ita 
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@ He was afraid Latin American na- 
tions would feel the seizure indicated 
hemispheric defense was a method of 
increasing American power and ter- 
ritory. 

American conferences with the 
British about the possible seizure 
of Dakar in West Africa were scored 
in Vichy where it was said the posi- 
tion was already strongly held (pre- 
sumably under German leadership) 
and that any attempt to seize it 


would be repelled. 


GERMANY’S WAR 


World’s Mightiest Battle 
Cruiser, ‘The Hood,’ Sunk 


At week’s end the world’s largest 
battle cruiser, the 42,100 ton, $30,- 
000,000 Hood, with a crew of 1,000 
British seamen, was sunk in the icy 
waters between Iceland and Green- 
land. Its vanquisher was the new 
and modern 35,000 ton Bismarck, 
pride of the new German navy. 

The world was not only surprised 
at the British defeat but additionally 
surprised that the Germans could 
send a fleet of some force and 
strength far out into that sea which 
Britannia once ruled. 

It was a dark week for the British 
navy. The loss of its greatest ship 
was described by the British as “a 
stunning blow.” But even greater 
losses, it appeared, may have been 
suffered during the German air- 
borne invasion of Crete, losses which 


scuttled Italian ship rests in 
lian forces had been routed. 
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had much more revolutionary impli- 
cations—if German claims were true. 

One of the greatest military-naval 
debates of modern times poses the 
question of whether the steel-clad 
warship is obsolete in the face of 
overwhelming air strength. If the 
answer is in the affirmative Britain 
is faced with the possibility of be- 
coming a second class power with her 
mighty navy, the ancient source of 
her strength, as outmoded as a cov- 
ered wagon. 


Proof at Crete 


The trial of strength off Crete last 
week seemed to prove, as did the 
Norwegian campaign, that the mod- 
ern warship cannot cope with the 
airplane in restricted waters. The 
Nazis claimed to have sunk or badly 
damaged five British destroyers, ten 
cruisers, two battleships and a large 
number of smaller craft. They also 
clairned, and the British admitted, 
supremacy of the air over Crete and 
that some 15,000 Nazis had descend- 
ed in parachutes to do battle with 
the British. 

The German high command 
claimed the Nazis had control of the 
western end of the island, and that 
the British fleet had withdrawn from 
the north coast. At week’s end the 
battle was a see-saw affair with the 
edge apparently resting with the 
Nazis. 

If Crete did fall, the result would 
be: 

@ The Arabs in the British colonial 
world would be further encouraged 
in their growing resistance to Brit- 
ish rule. 

@ The Suez Canal, Alexandria, and 
much of Egypt would be within easy 
bombing range, and German Stukas 
could further aid the land drive 
towards Suez. 

@ Cyprus, naval base for the Brit- 
ish Mediterranean fleet, would be 
threatened and if it was reduced the 
British fleet’s position in the Medi- 
terranean might be untenable. 

@ An easy sea route would be opened 
fron) Greece to Syria, probable base 
of one side of a Nazi pincers move- 
ment against the vital Suez Canal. 
All of these moves might be synchro- 
nized with an assault against Gi- 
braltar. 

@ If the Germans capture a defended 
island it will injure the morale of 
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Crete, from which King George of Greece fled to avoid 
kidnaping by German parachutists, is not so important in its 
own right but important as a stepping stone to possible further 
Nazi conquests in the Near East and the eastern Mediterranean. 
If it falls, as seemed probable despite gallant British resistance 
last week, Cyprus, British naval base, will be within easy bomb- 
ing distance, as will the besieged British garrison at Tobruk. 
In addition, Alexandria will be easy prey to Nazi bombers, and 
the Suez Canal, vital link in the British life-line, will be only 
slightly more difficult to bomb. The position of the British 
navy in the eastern Mediterranean may become untenable. 


those on the British Isles, closer to 
the continent, than Crete to Greece. 


THE FAR EAST 


Chinese Mystified by 
U.S. Assistance to Japan 


The Chinese, supposed by some to 
be so mysterious in their mental 
processes, had cause to wonder about 
American mental processes last week. 
The State Department told American 
newspapers last week that, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of one pa- 
per, “it is our national policy to sell 
oil to the Fascists.” Whether it is 
American policy to “sell oil to the 
Fascists” or not may not be clear, 
but it is clear that it is the settled 
policy of the State Department to 
help China with its right hand and 
help Japan attack China with its left. 

According to PM, “this national 
policy is explained as the purchase 
of peace in the Orient so we may 
better help wage war on Fascism in 
Europe.” At any rate Japan produces 
about 5,500,000 barrels of petroleum 
annually and needs 35,000,000 an- 
nually to fight China. Forty million 
barrels are imported from all sources 
and 35,000,000 barrels are imported 
from the United States. Members of 


the State Department claim that if 
we did not do this Japan might get 
angry and wage war on us. 

Critics of the State Department 
claim she could not make war on us 
without our oil. They say that even if 
Japan seized the oil of the Dutch 
East Indies she would not have 
enough. In the meantime American 
and British oil companies make 
handsome profits. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada to Have Draft; 
Opposition in Quebec 


Canadian government sources pri- 
vately admitted last week, that a 
full-fledged draft is not far off in 
Canada despite hot opposition to it 
chiefly in Quebec. Chief obstacle to 
it, according to The Hemisphere, 
authoritative Western 
Hemisphere affairs, is that Prime 
Minister MacKenzie King gave his 
solemn pledge that it would not be 
introduced. However, it is said, the 
United States favors such a draft, 
and that failing, favors American 


weekly on 


troops being sent to Canadian soil 
for defense purposes. 
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UAW-CIO Sweeps Ford Plant Elections 


Union Will Open Immediate Negotiations; ‘Back to 
Work’ Attempts Fail at AFL-CIO Shipyards Strike 


The law caught up with Henry 
Ford last week, the law he has de- 
fied since Congress passed the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act seven 
years ago. Last week 83,000 Ford 
workers voted 21% to 1 for represen- 


tation by the UAW-CIO. 
R. J. Thomas, UAW-CIO presi- 


dent, said the election victory “marks 
the end of an era in American in- 
dustry—defeat of the type of uncom- 
promising anti-unionism represented 
by Henry Ford.” 

The voters in this biggest union 
election ever held by the NLRB sang 
and chanted on election day. The 
knowledge that they were winning 
in the democratic, American way 
their freedom from intolerable speed- 
up and _ humiliating espionage 
spread through the ranks -of the 
workers, infecting all of Detroit with 
the spirit of emancipation. 

Negro and white, the men of the 
Ford assembly line, repudiated Ben- 
nett and the Ford service system. 
And Harry Bennett, when it was over, 
called this a “great victory for the 
Communists, the NLRB, and Gover- 


nor Van Wagoner.” 


40,000 Hear Robeson 


In Cadillac Square, on election eve, 
40,000 cheered Paul Robeson when 
he sang the solidarity of Negroes 
and whites. His Ballad for Ameri- 
cans was truly the song of the Ford 
workers that night, and they roared 
its questions back at him—‘Tell us 
who you are?” 

The election results give the UAW- 
CIO the right to act as sole bargain- 
ing agent for the more than 83,000 
workers at the Rouge and Lincoln 
plants. The CIO vote decisively led 
the AFL. And of 77,188 votes cast 
at River Rouge—only 1,958 were cast 
for the old Ford tradition of “no 
union.” 


President Thomas announced that 
the UAW-CIO would open negotia- 


tions “immediately” for a contract. 
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DOWN 
SNe beer LetiN 


Voting more than 
242 to 1 for the 
United Automobile 
Workers, ClO, Ford 
employes file by 
watchers to cast 
their ballots in his- 
tory-making Labor 
Board election. 


Following the tally, 
R. J. Thomas, UAW- 
CIO president, de- 
clared: “The UAW- 
CIO is ready to draw 
the curtain on the 
past. We hope the 
Ford Motor Co. is 
willing to do like- 
wise. We are anxious 
to erase all bitterness 
and substitute for it 
genuine, co-operative 
collective  bargain- 
ing.” 


Demands will include a general 10- 
cent an hour wage increase for all 
Ford workers, union recognition, 
seniority and vacations with pay. 


MINE DISPUTE 


Daily Press Takes Ads, 
Ignores UMWA’s Reply 


At week’s end the dispute between 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and southern soft coal operators was 
still unsettled. The National Defense 
Mediation Board was expected to 
make its views known at an early 
date. 

Southern operators last week told 
their side of the story in 34 page ads 
in the country’s leading newspapers. 
They said the contract asked for by 
the miners would make John L. 
Lewis “dictator of this country.” 


The UMWA “representing 600,- 
000 men who dig our coal” issued a 
press release in reply. It was gener- 
ally ignored by the press. It said 
the dispute would be settled, not by 
paid advertising, but by the facts now 


NDMB. The 


statement said in part: 


before the UMW'A 

“It is not the coal company em- 
ployes alone who are being clipped 
by these self-styled public purse 
watchdogs, for the facts reveal that 
these same solicitous gentlemen have 
increased coal prices from 30 to 35 
cents a ton, despite the fact that: the 
cost (on the basis of governinent 
figures) would go up only 20 cents 
a ton—if all the UMWA demands 
were granted.” 

The main UMWA demand in dis- 


pute is elimination of the 40 cents 
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a day differential between northern 
and southern wage rates. 


Approximately 100,000 anthracite 
miners, meanwhile, were back at 
work after a 1-day stoppage. Their 
settlement provides a 714 percent 
wage increase for day and contract 
workers until Oct. 1 when the amount 
goes up to 10 percent. 


SHIPYARD TIE-UP 


‘Back to Work’ Attempt 
Fails; Navy as ‘Escort’ 


AFL and CIO workers in west 
coast shipyards last week held firm 
in their two-week old strike. John 
P. Frey and the AFL Metal Trades 
_ Dept., as well as William Green, 
have declared the strike outlaw and 
Frey led a “back-to-work” movement 
that failed completely. The New York 
Times reported that, in spite of ma- 
rines and navy escorts, only a hand- 
ful of AFL workers followed Frey 
intolthe Moore’s Drydock yard in 
Oakland where CIO machinists are 
on strike. 


Strike demands include pay raises 
and restoration of double time for 
overtime work, now cut as a result 
of a general “stabilization” agree- 
ment. 


Cio VS. LAGUARDIA 


Murray Cites Threat to 
Afl Organized Workers 


In Madison Square Garden last 
week 20,000 New York City transport 
workers and their friends backed 
TWU President Michael J. Quill in 
his fight against Mayor LaGuardia. 
(See U. S. Week, No. 11, page 16). 

CIO President Philip Murray de- 
clared his organization’s 5,000,000 
members are backing the TWU. De- 
claring that the question of collective 
bargaining rights for New York’s 
subway workers is a “national is- 
sue,” Murray said: “I want to know 

. . now that the Mayor of New 
York is the Director of National 
Civilian Defense, what his attitude is 
going to be . . . on this fundamental 
national issue of collective bargain- 
ing.” 

Murray said denial of collective 
bargaining rights to N. Y. transit 
workers on the ground of their civil 
service status might easily open the 
way for use of civil service as a weap- 


on with which to crush labor unions 
all over America. 


IN BRIEF 


Other labor developments of the 
week: included: 


# Members of the six railroad fed- 
erated shop craft unions, affiliated 
with the AFL, met in Chicago to de- 
mand wage increases similar to those 


demanded by the Brotherhoods. 
@ Mrs. William E. Dodd Jr. was 


arrested for picketing with Newspa- 
per Guild members in the strike at 
the New York Jewish paper, The 
Day. Mrs. Dodd, who is expecting 
a baby in the fall, said she suffered 
no harm from the arrest which “was 
in a good cause.” 


@ West Hartford, Conn., draft board 
was officially rebuked for canceling 
the draft deferment of a striker at the 
Hanson-Whitney Machine Co. 


23 ail % 


TWU’s Michael Quill . . . 


@ Vincent J. Murphy, secretary- 
treasurer of the N: J. State Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL), was elected 
mayor of Newark. 

@ The N. J. state anti-sabotage law 
was used against an active trade 
unionist on the eve of an NLRB elec- 
tion. Election was at the Roebling 
plant in Trenton. Charles Virok, 
SWOC shop steward, was accused of 
having closed a switch “with intent 
to obstruct the defense of the U. S.” 
Virok is out on bail. SWOC won the 
election—2,912 to 1,477. 

@ Winning their demand for a 7! 
cent-an-hour raise and improved 
working conditions, 600 tannery 
strikers voted to return to work at the 
Griess-Pfleger plant in Waukegan, 


Ill. 


Unemployment 


The President’s request that 
Congress cut the WPA appro- 
priation (see page 3) is based 
on the theory that the defense 
program is reducing unemploy- 
ment. Here are the facts: 

Unemployment prevails de- 
spite peak war _ production. 
While the latest comparable 
(March) index of industrial 
production compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board is at 143, 
30% above the 1929 level 
and 28% higher than a year 
ago, factory employment in- 
creased by only 13% since 
1929 and is only 15% above 
employment of last year, ac- 
cording to U. S. Bureau of La- 
bor statistics. 


With the total number of 
those employed in industry 
only slightly above the average 
level for 1929, and with the 
hours of work about 20% be- 
low that year, the volume of 
industrial production is almost 
a third greater to-day than in 
1929. 

New Job-Seekers 

New workers on the labor 
market since 1929 have added 
to the number of unemployed. 
These additional workers look- 
ing for employment plus the in- 
creased labor productivity make 
it understandable why the 
CIO’s Economic Outlook esti- 
mates that there are 9,574,000 
unemployed in this country. 

Employment has not kept 
pace with increased production 
mainly because of increased 
productivity of labor, speed-ups 
and rationalization of industry. 
In 1940, for all manufacturing, 
output per man hour rose 11% 
over 1937, whereas wage rates 
increased only 4%; it was 
41% higher than in 1929 but 
wages increased only by 24%. 

The net result of these ten- 
dencies plus higher prices for 
goods, is more profits for cor- 
porations and more unemploy- 
ment for workers. 


—The Economist 
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Big Dairies Bow to Striking Farmers 


11-Day Battle in Flint Wins Union Recognition, New 
Milk-Buying Method, Price Boost; UAWA Lauded 


An historic farmers’ strike, one 
of interest to every dairy farmer in 
the United States, won substantial, 
far reaching gains last week for the 
farmers of the Flint, Mich., milk- 
shed when 1,600  farmer-strikers 
forced the big dairy companies to 
come to terms. 


The farmers were helped by the 
United Auto Workers, CIO, who 
picketed with the farmers and made 
the farmers’ strike theirs. 


United Action 


The strike, which lasted from May 
8 to May 19 and was the first farm- 
ers’ strike in Michigan, faced every 
conceivable difficulty. However, the 
unity of the striking farmers in- 
creased in the face of the opposition 
of state police, attacks by the press. 
Even an offer of a raise in the price 
of milk by the dairy companies did 
not split their ranks. 


As a result of the successful ac- 
tion of the joint farmer-labor forces, 
the Michigan dairy farmers became 
the first in the United States to smash 
the dairy trusts method of buying 
milk from the farmer, a method over 
which the farmer charged he had 
no control and no genuine guarantee 
that he was not being cheated. 


Using strictly labor union methods, 
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the farmers won these unprecedented 
gains: 


@ The United Dairy Farmers, the- 


striking union, became the recog- 
nized sole bargaining agent for all 
dairy farmers in the Flint milkshed. 
In this area they replace the Mich- 
igan Milk Producers Association, 
which farmers charge had been set 
up by the dairy companies as a fake, 
corporation-controlled farmers’ as- 
sociation. 


@ The farmers won a price of $2.15 
per hundredweight for all milk as 
compared with the average of $1.84 
to $1.87 which the farmers received 
before the strike. 


¢ Elimination of “the base surplus 
price system” in which the farmers 
were paid unpredictable and vary- 
ing amounts for milk which was the 
same in everything but the price re- 
ceived. Now the dairy companies 
must pay $2.15 for all milk. 


@ The dairy companies agreed to 
deduct and pay to the union the dues 
by which these gains will be main- 
tained and strengthened. 


After winning the strike, dairy 
farmers declared that the help of the 
United Auto Workers had been in- 


valuable in massing public support, 
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MILLION ACRES 


picketing and developing general 
strike tactics. 


Conspiracy 


The big milk trusts, according to 
a federal indictment returned in New 
York, conspired to raise the price of 
milk (see U. S. WEEK no. 10) in 
these specific ways according to the 
indictment: 


# Borden and Sheffield since April 
1, 1937, have attempted to raise, fix 
and maintain wholesale prices for 
distribution and sale of milk. They 
persuaded other distributors in the 
City of New York to adhere to the 
price raises by threats and coercion. 


@ They raised the retail price of 
milk by 1¢ a quart during the period 
Nov. 1, 1940, to April 1, 1940, (a 
total of $2,700,000 on New York 
City’s consumption during that per- 
iod) after a secret meeting at which 
the agreement was made. 


A similar indictment in Chicago, 
also brought by the federal govern- 
ment and investigated by the same 
officers, resulted in final pleas of 
guilty and a drop in the price of 
Chicago milk. 


Flint dairy farmers, pointing at 
these charges, said the profits of the 
dairy companies were such that the 
price of milk paid the farmer could 
be increased without increasing the 
retail price. 


FARM BURDEN 


Last week the Department of Agri- 
culture issued a booklet New Forest 
Frontiers which declared: “Much of 
our rural poverty is within regions 
with large areas of poor soils.” 


The soil of huge areas has become 
unfit for farming because man, in a 
short-sighted concern for profits, has 
sheared away gigantic stands of tim- 
ber without replanting. Widespread 
erosion results and farming becomes 
increasingly difficult. The govern- 
ment can engage in reforestation on 
land the people own, but it wants 
cooperation from the private owners 
of 450,000,000 acres of forest land. 
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_THE PEOPLE 


. . Ehis America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


A Father’s Plea 


A slight, swarthy, youngish man 
walked into the clinic of St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital in New York City last 
week carrying a ragged little girl in 
his arms, followed by two ragged 
little boys. He put the little girl 
gently on a bench in the waiting 
room, helped the younger of the boys 
up beside her while the older clam- 
bered and explained to one of the 
Sisters of Charity who run the hos- 
. pital that he wanted to see a social 
worker. 

For two hours the children sat on 
the bench, the boys very listless and 
quiet for boys, the little girl some- 
times wriggling a bit or making a 
feeble sound of protest. Their big 
dark eyes stared from white faces 
at everything that happened in the 
waiting room. When the baby got a 
little restive her older brother drew 
her closer to him on the bench with 
a possessive, restraining hand. 


‘Powerful Reasons’ 


At last one of the Sisters ques- 
tioned them. The children only 
whimpered. A big, friendly police- 
man tame in to help, found a 
smudgy, folded paper in the pocket 
of the older brother. On the out- 
side were three desperate pleas for 
the care of the children. Inside was 
a careful explanation and appeal: 

“No. 1. The children, Raoul, 5; 
Vincent de Paul, 3, and Norma, 2. 

“No. 2. The powerful reasons 
why I leave them here are I have 
no money. I have no food to give 
them. I have'‘no money for the rent 
which is due. I have no clothes for 
them, neither for me. And because 
this place is very Catholic and I am 
a good Catholic, although I don’t 
take care of my children. I am a 
son of a very good Catholic.” 

The note explained that its author 
had asked for aid at various places 
and been refused and did not want 
to ask again. In concluding the 
father confided his ambitions for 
the three children: 

“What I would like to be done 
with my children: 


“T like Raoul to become a doctor 
—Doctor Raoul. 

“I like Paul to become a priest— 
Reverend Paul—and Norma a Sister 
—Catholic Sister. 

“IT will confess.” 

It was signed: “A Good Catholic.” 

The only clue to the identity of the 
father was the label in Paul’s sweater 
which bore the name Paul Avecedo. 


Long Trek 


Louis F. Dahler is a law abiding 
bachelor who lives on his farm 12 
miles out of Kansas City. He doesn’t 


get to the city very often and he 
doesn’t pretend to understand the 
complicated ways in which city folk 
deal with traffic. 

But last week he drove his small 
truck into the city. The truck stalled 
and the traflic officer seemed pretty 
excited about keeping the traffic mov- 
ing. Somehow the combination was 
bad medicine and Farmer Dahler 
bumped into the car ahead. He was 
ordered to appear next day in court. 

By the break of dawn next day 
Dahler had made up his mind. He 
decided he would be safe with a 
good horse like Old Ozark King in 
Kansas City, even if it meant a long 
trek. He dusted off the old saddle 
and covered the distance long before 
the opening of court. . 

But Kansas City is‘completely out 
of hitching posts. There was no 
place to park a horse that looked 
practical from both the point of 
view of Ozark King and Farmer 
Dahler. There was a delicious lawn 
around the court house, but Dahler 
suspected that it bristled with traffic 
tags. In the end Dahler decided to 
go straight up the steps and tie up to 
the door knob. At this point police 


explained the function of parking 
meters and Ozark King fortified with 
a bag of corn was installed for the 
price of a nickel. 

Judge Edmund B. Smith, hearing 


the whole story, dismissed the case. 


Chief Pia Machita 


Head unbowed, spirit unbroken, 
90-year-old Chief Pia Machita last 
week yielded in flesh but not in 
principle to a 17-man posse (the 
third) directed by airplane, advanc- 
ing by horseback and auto. 

There was considerable dignity 
and ceremony about the procedure, 
even so, when the old Papago In- 
dian chief was taken into custody at 
the Southern Arizona reservation. 
The officers waited while he milked 
his cow. Waited longer while he 
ate his breakfast. 

For the record of Pia Machita is 
a history of such mighty defiance 
to the encroachment of the white 
men as shrivels arrogance, even the 
arrogance of white men. He still 
refuses to recognize the Gadsden 


‘Purchase by which the territory that 


is now southern Arizona was pur- 
chased by the United States in 1853. 
He’ flew the flag of Mexico over his 
village for six months after the 
Wheeler-Howard Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act was made a law in protest 
against it. 


Shun Draft Law 


More recently he ordered the young 
men of his tribe to ignore the draft 
law. When a U. S. deputy marshal 
went to the reservation last October 
to arrest the Indians who had failed 
to register, he was beaten and the 
young Indians remained free on the 
reservation. Later when a_ plane 
circled the reservation looking for 
the draft evaders, the Indians were 
so frightened and enraged that they 
threatened reprisal on the white 
school teacher. 

So last week it was an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon that Pia Machita 
and ten of his braves were in a fed- 
eral jail in Tucson, their persons 
subdued, their spirits still defiant. 
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ERHAPS for the first time in history revolution is be- 
coming respectable. 

President Roosevelt has called on the French to overthrow 
the Vichy government, Prime Minister Churchill has incited 
the Italian people to revolt against Mussolini, and thousands 
of leaflets urging revolution have been showered on the 
German people from the planes of the Royal Air Force. 


And yet the Foreign Offices of the world are uneasy. They 
hope to use revolution as a weapon of war, but there is 
always the danger that this weapon may backfire in the 
faces of who have discharged it. Great care and skill and 
a high measure of control must be exercised in the use of 
this formidable weapon. For one thing, the weapon must 
be one which can be aimed at an enemy, but as in the use 
of liquid fire there is the limitation that a high wind may 
blow it back against the user, may blow it into fields where 
it is wanted least. Revolution in France might easily lead 
to revolution in India. 


Revolution in Reverse 


In addition, revolution is a two edged weapon. It can 
always be used against you. Hitler used it aganst France 
where industrialists, financiers and high Fascist army lead- 
ers preferred a defeat by the Nazis to victory which would 
strengthen democracy. This, of course, is a sort of passive 
revolution, a revolution in reverse, an overthrowing of a 
government through sabotage by acts of omission and 
commission in the face of an enemy. 


Hitler’s theory (practice might be the better word) of 
limited revolution through contacts with financiers and their 
well heeled diplomatic representatives contributed to the 
occupation or defeat of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Norway, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 


He would like to use it against England. To do so he 
must again establish effective connection with the Tories and 
industrialists who backed him until Munich. There is evi- 
dence that many of this group would like to back Hitler 
again if a suitable formula can be found. If such a formula 
is found the Churchill government will probably go out 
and another Fascist revolution will have come into power. 


Despite Hitler’s abortive use of revolution, there are 
genuine people’s revolutionary movements, some well organ- 
ized, others less so, in France, Spain, Italy, Norway, Den. 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Hungary, Germany, Austria, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Nueces and Greece. These movements 
range from the nationalist to the socialist but most have 
the common denominator of a firm purpose of creating 
a genuinely democratic social order of which war is not a 
periodic product. There is unrest in England where the 
great majority are determined on the creation of an order 
which will eliminate war. 
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By RICHARD O. BOYER, Associate Editor of | 
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People everywhere in Europe said to me: “We did no 
want war. We wanted only peace.” Germans said it an¢ 
French said it, Italians said it and Englishmen said it anc 
all said it with deep sincerity. 

And yet war came. 

You would have to be bombed night after night to know 
the intensity with which the people of Europe are asking 
“Why?” They mean to find the answer. 


"Who Did This to Me?’ 


It has not been sufficiently stressed that bombing is inter 
national. The dazed Englishman before the rubble that was 
a home; the white faced German, the plaster still upon him 
gazing at the wreckage that once held his world; the blue 
smocked Frenchman listlessly poking among the dust that 


LEK, Former Foreign Correspondent for PM 


his Calais home—these people have the great, over- 
ering affinity of tragic misfortune. 

Who did this to me??’ they want to know. 

Hitler,” is the reply in at least two of the cases. 

ut they want to know more. They ask other questions 
before I left Europe they were asking searchingly such 
tions as these: “How came Hitler to be in power?” 
10 backed him?” “Did the last war prepare the ground 
him? Who was responsible for the last war? What 
| of peace will there be and when will it be?” 


his excerpt from my diary of last summer may throw 
ny slant of light on the situation in Europe: 

sUST 23—I am in Essen today where I find that western 
many has been rather badly bombed compared with 
in. There are 20 correspondents here and the people 
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follow us through the streets as we stop before each gaping 


house, which usually has its roof off and at least one side 
sheared away. 


The people usually don’t say very much. They just look 
at us and their apathy reminds one of the refugees of France 
and Belgium. Indeed you could take one of them from 
this city and place him in Rouen in France and no one 
would know the difference unless he spoke. He would be 
just another poor person bombed out of house and home. 
Sometimes, however, the people get excited as we stand 
in the street before their wrecked homes and then they make 
speeches. One old woman, a black shawl around her head, 
kept shrieking: “Why? Why? Why have they done this 


to me?” 
No one seemed to be able to give her an answer. 


In concluding this series I would like to puncture one lie 
that is being used in America to weaken real national de- 
fense. 

I made two trips into France just after its fall. Naturally 
I asked as many people as I could the reason for the aston- 
ishing collapse of a nation that had been regarded as the 
first military power in Europe. Without exception the 
people answered with some variation of “We were sold out.” 
Without exception they declared that France’s 200 families 
had betrayed them and that reactionary army leaders had 
assisted in the betrayal. Not one Frenchman said that it 
was France’s brief 40 hour week that had caused his coun- 
try’s defeat. Not one declared that F'rance’s small and timid 
New Deal had resulted in France’s defeat. That charge is 
virtually the sole property of American propagandists. 


Revolt Will Come 


Frenchmen, with striking unanimity, declare that those 
against labor used the emergency of the war to break labor 
and in smashing it also smashed the morale of the people. 

And because the people of Europe are coming to feel as 
do the people of France—that they were sold out—the ques- 
tion that heads this article can be answered in the affirma- 
tive. Because they are hungry and desperate and starving 
the question of “Revolt in Europe?” can be answered 
“There will be revolt; it may be soon, it may be distant but 
it will come.” 

Out of the people’s misery comes first the conclusion that 
they have nothing to lose—and then organization. For the 
people of Europe are hardening in their determination that 
there will be no more Hitlers, no repetition of conditions 
that make Hitlers and war inevitable. They know that it 
does little good to rid the people of one Hitler if another 
rises in his place, that there is little sense in another peace 
if it makes for another war. 


YES 


ROBERT JACKSON 


Attorney General 
of the United States 


The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service faces problems not con- 
templated by existing laws. They re- 
sult from world upheavel and ap- 
pear to be of such permanence as 
to require some adaptions on the 
part of our policy and statute law. 
In summary these problems are: 

(1) The long-standing policy of 
deporting undesirable aliens is rap- 
idly becoming inadequate because 
of present world conditions. We 
have outstanding 8,091 warrants of 
deportation. Of these, 6,249 can not 
be executed because of conditions 
beyond our control, 3,947 of them 
having been issued against aliens 
whose native countries have refused 
to issue passports permitting them 
to return, and 2,302 of them being 
unenforceable because of transpor- 
tation conditions .. . 


Peril to Deportees 


Because of existing war conditions 
there are no sailings to any European 
country except the British Isles, 
Portugal, and Spain. At least, as 
to England and Ireland, a grave 
question arises whether the extra- 
ordinary dangers of the high seas 
do not make deportation a sort of 
contingent sentence of death. 

In spite of misgivings on the sub- 
ject, on Dec. 23, 1940, it was de- 
cided to proceed with the deporta- 
tion of seven British and three Dutch 
subjects. They left Philadelphia on 
the Dutch Steamship Soemba. This 


ship went down. off Nova Scotia. 


on Jan. 5, and seven of the deportees 
perished. We have no evidence that 
the ship’s fate was due to war con- 
ditions. 

. . . Certainly as to those whose 
offense is technical and accompanied 
by no moral delinquency, there is a 
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grave question whether we should 
subject them involuntarily to the 
perils of the sea. 

I can think of no policy more likely 
to spread disrespect for law en- 
forcement than that of conducting 
deportation proceedings against a 
large number of aliens only to have 
it discovered the decision cannot be 
executed. Such a procedure arouses 
both the hatred and the contempt 
of the alien and is well calculated 


Robert Jackson ... 


to build up in our midst a group of 
desperate and dangerous men. 

In addition to this, it does not 
seem warranted to spend money and 
effort in investigation and depor- 
tation hearings if in the end the 
deportation order is to be frustrated. 

I am, therefore, forced to the 


conclusion that during that period 


of world disorder, we must cease 
to rely solely upon deportation as a 
protection of our society against un- 
desirable aliens and must adopt a 
realistic policy based upon the pres- 


ent impracticability of deportation. 


(2) Satisfactory alternatives for 
deportation are not easy to devise. 
For criminal classes of deportees, 
confinement pending deportation is 
the only alternative I can suggest. 


There is no reason for the deten- 
tion of persons whose deportability 
arises solely from technical insufkh- 
ciency of entry papers. Deserving 
aliens, awaiting deportation, could 
be released on a parole procedure, 
either upon bond or upon their own 
recognizance, and under such super- 
vision as might be conducive to 
public safety. 


At the present time detention pend- 
ing deportation is usually limited to a 
relatively short period of time, the 
practice varying among districts, and 
unless deportation is accomplished 
within this time the deportee must be 
released. 


‘Not a Single Class’ 


In considering a substitute for de- 
portation it must be borne in mind 
that deportees are not a single class 
to be treated by rule of thumb. Some 
provision must be made for adapting 
the treatment to their circumstances 
and character, and any deprivation of 
liberty must be based upon findings 
as to the individual case, made after 
a hearing which will afford the de- 
portee due process of law. 

It is my belief that this function 
should be vested in an independent 
board of dignity and standing .. . 
after hearings which the courts would 
accept as protective of rights. 


It is undesirable to relieve aliens 
of self-support and to undertake 
their public support except insofar 
as it is reasonably necessary for the 
protection of our society. Under no 
circumstances should my recommen- 
dation be construed as any sug- 
gestion of depriving of liberty of 
aliens for mere alienage. 
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H. R. 3, the Hobbs “concentration camp for aliens” bill, has 


been returned to the House Judiciary Committee. 


During brief 


hearings on the bill the following exchange took place between 


two members of the committee: 


Rep. Vreeland (R., N. J.): I know that nine-tenths of the 
Congress have specifically in mind the Bridges case and 
they want to know that this will take care of him. 

Rep. Hobbs (D., Ala.): One hundred per.cent. He is already 


taken care of. 


Attorney General Jackson supports the bill with some minor 
amendments, and we print excerpts from his views as presented 
to the committee. Hugh De Lacy’s statement in opposition was 


also addressed to the committee. 
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HUGH DE LACY 


Chairman of American 
Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born 


H.R. 3 contradicts the spirit of 
our democracy since it would es- 
tablish in this country the dangerous 
Nazi doctrine of concentration camp 
imprisonment. It would imprison 
certain aliens—for life, in some in- 
stances—without jury trial. It es- 
tablishes in our American laws the 
principle of imprisonment not for 
any crime or crimes, but solely be- 
cause of the fact that these people 
cannot be deported. 

There can be no justification for 
the enactment of a law to punish 
individuals who cannot be deported, 
since these individuals are not re- 
sponsible for and have no control 
over the situation which makes their 
deportation impossible. 

Existing laws are sufficient to cope 
with any problems that may arise. 
At the same time, individuals affect- 
ed by the provisions of H.R. 3 are 
subject to the same laws as American 
citizens if they should commit any 
crime. 


Danger to All 


In establishing as a part of our 
laws the principle of concentration 
camp imprisonment, H.R. 3 endan- 
gers the constitutional and democra- 
tic rights of all Americans, citizens 
and non-citizens, native and foreign 
born. 

Those provisions ordering the de- 
portation of all non-citizens who 
“shall act in the United States in 
behalf of any foreign government 
or foreign political party or group” 
radically change and broaden the 
present deportation laws of the 
United States. 

This formulation is so broad that 
it can readily lend itself to conflict- 
ing interpretations and definitions. 


This formulation can be used to 
harass non-citizens who exercise 
legitimate rights and duties as resi- 
dents of the United States by join- 
ing trade unions or by participating 
in the religious, social and cultural 
life of the communities in which they 
reside. 


19 Groups Protest 


At the public hearings on H.R. 3, 
held by Sub-Committee No. 2 of the 


House Committee on the Judiciary 


Hugh De Lacy... 


between April 21 and May 2, rep- 
resentatives of more than 15,000,000 
Americans in 19 organizations ap- 
peared to voice their opposition to 
this bill while only one organization 
(The Common Council for American 
Unity) appeared to support it. 
Among the organizations opposing 
the bill were the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties, 
the American Youth Congress, the 
Descendants of the American Revolu- 
tion, the American Committee for the 


Protection of Foreign Born. Others 
opposing the measure came from the 
states of Wisconsin, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, California, New York, Ala- 
bama and Maryland. 

Each witness appearing before the 
sub-committee voiced the opposition 
of his organization to this bill be- 
cause, in effect, it endangers the rights 
of all Americans, 

History has taught us that when a 
democracy legislates against one sec- 
tion of the population, depriving one 
section of their rights, that depriva- 
tion is only the beginning—and the 
end result is the destruction of that 
democracy. 

We must not permit the United 
States to take one more step down 
the road travelled by Germany and 
France—which H.R. 3, if enacted, 


would accomplish. 


“Wide Discriminations’ 


In discussing bills of this nature, 
it is of the utmost importance to con- 
sider the effect they have upon the 
public mind when enacted. Invari- 
ably, they lead to widespread dis- 
crimination against Americans of for- 
eign birth. 

Especially in this period, H.R. 3, 
if enacted, will intensify the exist- 
ing hysteria and prejudice, which 
jeopardizes the lives of millions of 
Americans and their families. As an 
example, immediately following the 
passage of the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940, thousands upon thou- 
sands of foreign-born Americans 
and even native-born children of 
immigrants were dismissed from their 
jobs solely because of their foreign 
birth or because they had “foreign- 
sounding” names. 

This discrimination exists today in 
all sections of the country, making 
it extremely difficult and even impos- 
sible for these Americans to secure 
employment. The passage of H.R. 3 
will serve to seriously aggravate this. 
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Monopoly Control of Radio 


The Federal Communication Commission issued a 
report recently attacking monopoly control of the radio 
industry. This brought a chorus of indignant denials 
from the top officials of the broadcasting chains in their 
St. Louis convention a few weeks ago. James Lawrence 
Fly, chairman of the FCC, stuck to his guns, however, 
and replied to the Mr. Bigs of radio in a classic para- 
graph: 

“T cannot but conclude that this type of management 
of the industry and its membership has been all too 
clever, too brilliant. As John Randolph of Virginia has 
said, it reminds me of a ‘dead mackerel in the moonlight.’ 
It both shines and stinks. 


“Stinks” is not a nice word. But it is an apt character- 
ization of the deal which labor has been getting from the 
radio stations for many years. 


I cite but three specific instances out of many. 


(1) In 1937, I wrote a book entitled The Labor Spy 
Racket. The material in the book was based largely on 
the sworn testimony given to the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee. Modern Age Books, publishers, 
were then just beginning their venture of printing paper- 
bound books, cheap, for mass distribution. They bought 
time on the air for 13 weeks over station WABC, for a 
series of dramatizations of their list of titles. My book 
was one of them. 


Several books in the series were presented and then 
came the turn of The Labor Spy Rucket. A group of my 
friends gathered around the radio to listen to the drama- 
tization. 


It wasn’t presented—another book was substituted. 


‘Might Offend Advertisers’ 


The script writers tried again and again to meet the 
requirements of the station. No soap. Finally they came 
to me in desperation and asked that I try my hand at 
the difheult job of satisfying the broadcasting station. I 
phoned a friendly high official of the network, told him 
the story, and received the reply that the “material was 
controversial—and might offend our advertisers.” 


I offered as a way out not to reveal the names of the 
clients of the spy agencies—mighty corporations like 
the Aluminum Co., Standard Oil, General Motors, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Libby-Owens Ford, Western Union, Chrys- 
ler, Radio Corp. of America, and a host of others, 
equally well-known. I suggested further that not only 
would we not mention names, but we would make no 
comment—every word in the script would be quoted 
from the Senate hearings, published by the Government 


Printing office. 
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Talh About America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 
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The answer was “No!” 


Well, eventually, The Labor Spy Racket did get on 
the air. But the dramatization which was presented was 
a complete distortion of the book I had written. 


(2) The Citizens Committee for Harry Bridges has 
tried to buy radio time to give the public the truth about 
Bridges’ second deportation trial. At present, all that 
anyone, not in the courtroom, can get are the malicious 
misstatements in the press and in the radio “news” 
broadcasts. 


The committee asserts it tried to purchase time on 
every radio station in. San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. Not one single station had any time to sell to 
any organization that wanted to defend Harry Bridges 
by telling the truth of his trial. 


‘Truth About the Schools’ 


(3) The Committee for the Defense of Free Public 
Education was organized in New York City to fight the 
union-busting program of the Rapp-Coudert “Joint Leg- 
islative Committee to Investigate the Educational System 
of the State of New York.” Authorized by the legisla- 
ture to study conditions in the schools and colleges 
of the state, the Rapp-Coudeért Committee has concen- 
trated its efforts on attacking members of Local 5, 
Teachers Union of the’ City of New York and Local 537, 
the College Teachers Union, both affiliates of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 


The Committee for the Defense of Free Public Edu- 
cation wanted to buy radio time for a program called 
The Truth About the Schools. It signed a contract with 
station WHN, owned by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. The 
contract was cancelled by the station before the first 
broadcast. 


The National Association of Broadcasters is the trade 
association of the big stations. Its president, Mr. Neville 
Miller, said at the recent convention: “The people of 
this country are our customers, as we are their trustees. 
When we get out of step with what American people 
want, American radio is through. We cannot believe 


that we are as far out of step as some would have us 
believe we are.” 


Tip to Mr. Miller: You are out of step with what the 
American people want. You have never been ih step 
with what the majority of the American people—labor— 
wants. Nevertheless, American radio is not “through,” 
as you suggest. Behind its pious protestations to the 
contrary, it will continue to serve the aims of the adver- 
tisers who pay its bills . . . until labor is tharoughly 
aroused and forces a change of policy that is long 
overdue. 
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New Crawford Film Full 


Picture of the Week: 
A Woman’s Face 


Most of the critics hailed A Wom- 
an’s Face as one of the best perform- 
ances Joan Crawford has ever given. 
As one who has seen a number of 
Miss Crawford’s dramatic efforts I 
think that is pretty insulting because 
in this picture she’s really good. 

It is getting so that no picture be- 
gins at the beginning these days so 
it is no surprise, after the first few 
feet of courtroom scenes in which 
Joan Crawford (as Anna Holm) is 
being tried for murder, to flash back 
a few months and hear the rest of the 
story by way of the witnesses’ testi- 
mony. 

The story, adapted by Donald Og- 
den Stewart and Elliot Paul from the 
French play Jl Etait Une Fois by 
Francis de Croisset, is about a girl 
whose face is horribly scarred. As a 
result of people’s shuddering with- 
drawal from her ugliness, her char- 
acter is also warped. Because no one 
will employ her she earns a living— 
a good one—at blackmail and related 
trades. 

The story is full of suspense, but 
it is emotional rather than intellec- 
tual suspense. Knowing Hollywood, 
it would be inconceivable if Melvyn 
Douglas, as the plastic surgeon, 
failed to restore Anna Holm’s face 
to its pristine Joan Crawfordlike 
beauty. Still, you will sit on the edge 
of your chair while the bandages are 
removed. 

It is a little unbelievable that a 
woman so conscious of her disfigure- 
ment should have to blackmail a doc- 
tor’s wife and be caught at it by the 
doctor to make her first acquaintance 
with the art and science of plastic 


Orson Welles 


surgery. But after all, if she had 
found out sooner there’d be no story. 


The picture is well directed by 
George Cukor. It is also well-acted. 
Some of my favorite foreign actors, 
such as Conrad Veidt, Albert Basser- 
man and Osa Massen, are all rather 
more than adequate. 


Personality: 
Orson Welles 


Since Citizen Kane has finally been 
released, there are cynics going 
around town saying that the whole 
story of its attempted suppression 
was just one great big publicity stunt 
dreamed up by Orson Welles. Orson, 
among his other talents—if such a 
modest word can be used, is by no 
mean unsuccessful in getting his 
name on the front pages. 


of Suspense 


Refutation of this lies in the fact 
that no Hearst paper has carried a 
line about Citizen Kane, though they 
have somewhat violently—with the 
aid of certain sections of the Ameri- 
can Legion—attacked Orson Welles 
personally. There was also another 
mention of Hearst’s most recent bio- 
grapher among the list of contribu- 
tors to Mexican Earthquake Relief: 
Buried in a long list of names you 
may have seen O. Welles, $25. That 
was Orson. In reporting that he 
signed the Harry Bridges petition, 
though, they gave him his full name. 
In black type. 

Welles, who’s 26, has been in love 
with Dolores Del Rio for some little 
time now and showed the seriousness 
of his intentions by taking her to 
meet his foster parents, the Maurice 
Bernsteins. Dolores is ten years older 
than he and has been married twice 
before, but Orson also has been mar- 
ried, has a son named Christopher. 
No one can say Orson is young for 
his age. The Bernsteins gave their 
approval to the match. 

Success hasn’t done him much 
harm and though he likes to spend 
money and does, lavishly, his ambi- 
tions are not connected primarily 
with how much he can earn. Once 
he even went into the WPA theater 
project because he thought it offered 
him more opportunity than the thou- 
sand-a-week radio program he was 
then doing. 

He likes to eat, especially two-inch, 
thick steaks. If he’s drafted (he re- 
ceived his questionnaire the evening 
of his premiere) he'll cost the tax 
payers plenty in bully beef. But as a 
taxpayer of considerable substance 
himself, he reckons he can afford it. 

MOLLIE CASTLE 


By BURTON & KNELL 
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Give Away Eyes 


Forty Californians recently con- 
tracted to contribute their eyes im- 
mediately upon death to the cause 
of restoring the sight of the living 
blind. To make certain their eyes 
will be useful in this way they have 
organized the Dawn Society to act 
as a distributing agency for the sight- 
restoring tissue. 

It has been discovered in recent 
years that the cornea tissue of eyes 
removed within six hours after death 
and stored in a refrigerated saline 
solution can be successfully grafted 
in cases where the cornea of a living 
person has been destroyed. 

Properly stored tissue is good for 
grafting for about two weeks and is 
regarded as priceless because there is 
so little of it available. It is pre- 
dicted demands on the supply avail- 
able to the Dawn Society will be so 
great that it will be unnecessary to 
store the tissue for more than a few 
hours. 

Difficulty in the past has been that 
the promises of living people to give 
their eyes in this cause upon death 
have not been honored by their sur- 
viving relatives. The Dawn Society 
members are bound by a written and 
legal contract. The organization 
which has been sponsored by the 
International Order of Good Tem- 
plars has the cooperation of the 
medical profession. 


When Bombs Fall... 


The devastation and destruction 
of war has focused the attention of 
scientists on preventive and_ re- 
habilitating techniques—methods for 
salvaging valuables from ashes and 
for preventing the spread of ruin. 

The President’s National Techno- 
logical Civil Protection Committee 
which went to England to study pos- 
sible devices for protecting citizens 
from the aftermath of destructive 
air raids reported upon its return cer- 
tain experience-learned facts: That 
sewers at a depth of 25 to 40 feet 
below a 20-foot crater may be dam- 
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aged and soak the earth with disease- 
breeding refuse; that to be safe from 
a 1,000 pound bomb sewers must be 
laid at a depth of 60 feet and pro- 
tected by cast iron roofs. 

They also learned that there must 
always be a method of distributing 
water by wagons after an air raid 
which may have broken the mains; 
that civilians must learn to cooperate 
in garbage collection to prevent dis- 
ease and to use economically what 
might otherwise be lost; that power 
reserves should be distributed in- 
stead of concentrated and that for 
the same reason telephone exchanges 
should be scattered; that steel frame 
and reinforced concrete is a safer 
type of building than brick and mor- 
tar. 

British scientists advised the 
American mission that earthquake 
construction is the best bomb-resis- 
tant construction. 


Just People 


Slowly but surely and repeatedly 
the “brotherhood of man” idea is 
being removed from the realms of 
wistful idealism into the field of de- 
monstrable scientific reality. At 
least on the physical side. 

Still further confirmation of the 
artificial nature of race distinctions 
within the human species was re- 
corded recently at the meeting of the 
American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists. 

Dr. M. F. Ashley-Montagu of the 


Hahnemann Medical College and 


CER) 

Hospital of Philadelphia said that the 
race concept “corresponds to nothing 
real, and is a very poor and meaning- 
less fiction,” and he urged “that the 
term be altogether dropped from the 
scientific vocabulary of the anthro- 
pologist.” 


TO AUTHORIZE WIRE-TAP- 
PING, Hearings before Sub- 
Committee I of House Ju- 
diciary Committee. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C. 


In this week’s editorial Doris 
Berger advocates broadcasting 
testimony given before com- 
mittees of Congress. She says 
it would help give government 
back into the hands of the 
people. 

The people can reach out for 
more control of government 
now, without waiting for the 
microphones to be set up. Com- 
mittee hearings of Congress are 
printed and are available free 
on request. 

To Authorize Wire-Tapping 
hearings on H.R.2266 and 
H. R. 3099 (serial no. 1) con- 
tains testimony given this year 
before the House Judiciary 
Committee. In it representa- 
tives of the Department of 
Justice, including J. Edgar 
Hoover, state their views. 

Among the opponents of the 
bill are Paul Scharrenberg, 
representing the AFL, John T. 
Jones for Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, A. F. Whitney for the 
Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, and many other spokes- 
men for labor and civil rights 
organizations, 

Questions asked them by 
committee members, and their 
replies, are fully recorded. Un- 
fortunately, the significant testi- 
mony of James L. Fly, chair- 
man of the Communications 
Commission, against the bill 
does not appear. It was given 
in executive session. 

As an American whose gov- 
ernment “derives its just pow- 
ers from the consent of -the 
governed” you have a right to 
get transcripts of what goes on 
in committees of Congress. 


Order from House Docu- 
ment Room, Washington, D. C. 
No charge for this publication. 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


Life and Times of Herr Hess 
Rudolph Hess met Adolph Hitler during the World 


War I and became one of the Fuehrer’s few close 
friends. Unsuccessful in business, Hess first tried his 
hand at vending anti-Semitic literature in Munich. He 
fled that city during the brief post war revolt and re- 
turned as a ‘liberator’ shortly after (1919). He soon 
attached himself to Hitler’s Hofbrauhaus brawlers and 
joined the Nazi party in 1921. He became personal 
secretary to the Leader in 1925. 

After Hitler’s seizure of power Hess was given the 
important party post of Deputy Leader. For his de- 
votion he was further rewarded in Decerfber 1933 along 
with his fellow killer, Ernst Roehm, with a cabinet post, 
minister without portfolio. My father, the late Am- 
bassador Dodd, learned as early as January 1936 that 
army leaders, worried over a temporary Hitler malady, 
met to decide upon the succession. Goering, Von Blom- 
berg (at that time Minister of War) and Hess were to 
take over as the new triumvirate. Hess moved up as 
second to Goering with the coming of war. 

Hess is quite tall, handsome, youngish. He is shy, 
reserved, never a good mixer, and lacking the personal 


charm of Dr. Goebbels. 
Behind the Hop to Scotland 


There were constant feuds from the beginning among 
the higher Nazi leaders but as far as is known Hess never 
became involved in them. This aloofness from interne- 
cine coriflicts and lack of personal ambition rule out 
pretty clearly one of the most popular explanations put 
forward for his flight to Scotland—namely, that he 
broke with Hitler. However, the Hess enigma has 
brought forward more bilge and fantasy in the Ameri- 
can press and radio than perhaps any single event in 
Germany since the purge of June 30, 1934. 

Out of all the theories and talk have ¢ome two logical 
explanations for his ‘visit’? to England. 

Hess might have been sent on a peace mission to sound 
out sympathetic people and prepare the way for a more 
formal offer later. Or, he might have left Germany 
while he still could because the Nazi themselves are 
seriously divided on the best course to follow to per- 
petuate their control. These two possibilities do not ex- 
clude each other by any means. For if Hess thought he 
had lost the issue temporarily he would certainly be 
welcomed back with open arms were he to establish 
contacts in England which would advance a negotiated 
Hitler peace. ; 

Nazi flair for doing the extraordinary and sensational 
could very well explain the landing in Scotland. It is 
known that Hitler would prefer British recognition of 
his conquests and a compromise peace which would per- 
haps leave intact part of the British Empire to further 
exhausting military campaigns to force complete capit- 


ulation. Hess’s mission may have followed or preceded 
secret negotiations which were going on with British ap- 
peasers in neutral capitals, like Sir Samuel Hoare, am- 
bassador to Madrid. It is most likely that Hess hoped to 
talk directly with strong sympathizers within the British 
cabinet itself. 

On the other hand, it is felt by some highly competent 
observers that Hess first tried to convince Hitler and the 
army leaders that now is the opportune time to call off 
a disastrously suicidal war between two essentially sim- 
ilar nations. He was not able to win over any important 
section of the German army, though he had considerable 
backing from financial interests in the Nazi party. 
Nevertheless, though his scheme did not command sup- 
port from a majority.in the Nazi ranks it was sufficient 
to give him courage to try a lone hand. 


Fear Growing Soviet Power 


Hess is known to be opposed to the even temporary 
suspension of the anti-Soviet campaign, and _ believes 
both Germany and Britain are the two great ‘Nordic’ na- 
tions who together should rule the world. 

Hess, like Hitler and Goering, is afraid of the growing 
Soviet military power. They feel the present war is ex- 
hausting the economic reserves of both England and 
Germany to such an extent that neither will be able to 
stand the revolutionary movements bound to sweep Eu- 
rope after a prolonged and destructive war. 

As I have reported before from sources inside Ger- 
many and from military observers like Max Werner the 
Nazis envision an inevitable war with Russia. Only re- 
spect for Russian military power has postponed it so far. 
There is ample reason to believe that many leaders in 
England and Germany feel they are fighting the ‘wrong’ 
war. Hess undoubtedly planned to use them to further 
his scheme for a war against the Soviet Union after a 
“peace” brought about by English appeasers. 


Murder 


QUINCY, Fla, May 13—A. C. Williams, 22-year-old 
Negro, was hauled from an ambulance today and lynched. 
He had been accused of rape but denied it and had 
survived one attempt to lynch him. He had been badly 
injured in the first attempt and was being taken to the hos- 
pital when he was pulled from the ambulance and beaten to 
death by a band of unidentified white men. 

—News Item 


There are some things that one sees without being there 
and the murder of Williams is one. One can see him, 
bloody and panting and maimed, as he lies on the floor 
of the ambulance, straining every nerve to hear what his 
fate will be. He hears a car coming nearer, coming nearer 
—but, no, it passes by and the excruciating tenseness of 
his black hurt body relaxes. . . . There is the sudden 
screech of brakes outside, loud white voices and in that 
instant before a hand touches him he has suffered the 
final helpless agony of his race. 


The door is flung open. Hard, white hands claw at him. 
Cruel white faces gleam. There is the crunching thud of 
fists against black flesh, and he hears as requiem the 
panting, sobbing gasps of those who fight to have their 
part in murder. 


An Old Woman 


This picture brings others to my mind and as I write 
I wonder if they have a connection. I remember a labor 
organizer stood up against the wall by a squad of the 
National Guard. He was young and light haired and I 
can still see his expression of surprise before a smash of 
fists made his features a bloody pulp. 


I remember at the same strike the National Guard 
placed a barbed wire barricade before a textile factory. 
On the top of the factory the soldiers placed a search- 


light and at night its long slant of purple green fingered 
through the blackness. Sometimes the eerie moving shaft 
would flick across tombstones in a cemetery next to the 


if This Be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 
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factory and sometimes the crowd of strikers before the 
barricade would flash from the darkness for an instant. 


But there was one night that the path of light split the 
darkness in one direction and held steady. In its queer, 
garish brilliance it framed an old woman, standing on a 
barrel, talking in the night and her words were aimed at 
the steel helmeted guardsmen who stood behind the barri- 
cades with bayoneted rifles in their hands. 

Behind her, their features frozen and intent, were the 
strikers, the people, and they stood there silent as the old 
woman appealed to the guardsmen. 

“You are our friends,” she said. “You are our own 
people!” Her voice was rough and exciting in the hotness 
of the summer night. 

“Don’t shoot us!” she cried. “We are your people!” and 
she talked and talked, almost like a mother, to the troops 
behind the barricade. She was fat and her hair was 
bobbed and gray and the green purple light made her 
features ugly . . . but somehow she was not ugly. 


Third Degree 


And I remember, too, the night that George Kastner 
confessed. The old courthouse shook in the midnight 
gale, the lightning flashed, and in the sudden brilliance 
one could see the vivid green of the wildly waving trees 
before blackness swallowed sight. The thunder cracked 
and rolled and muttered and suddenly the electric lights 
dimmed until one could see the glowing tenuous wires 
redly fading into the dark. 

This was the night that Sheriff Stillman, who liked to 
wear 10-gallon hats and call himself “Honest Al”, had 
announced that he would “break” Kastner, a slim, young 
bookkeeper, and make him confess to the murder of his 
wife. 

The reporters waited and they could tell where their 
colleagues sat or stood only by the dots of red that 
punctuated the blackness and were lighted cigarets. 

As a clap of thunder muttered into the distance, Sheriff 
Stillman, a kerosene lantern in his hand, stepped out of a 
room and shut the door behind him. 


“The prisoner,” he announced dramatically, “has con- 
fessed.” 


A gust of wind swept down the hall, blew open the 
door. 
There was a flash of lightning and we saw George 
Kastner hanging head down, his feet trussed to a pipe that 
ran along the ceiling. 


He was sentenced to 20 yeats. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Our large drug companies 
are fond of using full page ad- 
vertisements in magazines and 
medical journals to explain 
how altruistic and humanitari- 
an they are. And no doubt 
many people get a warm, com- 
fortable feeling to know that 
drug making is in the hands of 
such fine men. 

However, those familiar with 
food and drug legislation in 
this country know better. They 
know how bitterly the big drug 
companies have fought any 
legislation intended to safe- 
guard the consumer from dan- 
gerous drugs or misleading ad- 
vertising. They are familiar 
with the subterfuges and pres- 
sures used by monopoly drug 
companies to control prices and 
influence cosmetic, food and 


drug legislation. 


Last month at least 17 people 
died because of the irresponsi- 
bility of one larg drug com- 
pany, Winthrop Chemical Co. 
This company had on hand a 
considerable supply of broken 
and spoiled tablets of sulfathio- 
zole, one of the most valuable 
drugs for the treatment of 
pneumonia and other infectious 
diseases. It decided to make 
new batches of the drug, and 
during the process, the drug 
became mixed with phenobar- 
bitol, a powerful sedative. Al- 
though the company knew of 
the contamination two to three 
weeks later, it issued no warn- 
ing to doctors or hospitals. 


It was three months later 
when the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration got wind 
of the matter that doctors 
learned about it. The reason 
for the delay and for the conse- 
quent deaths is that a large 
drug company preferred to 
safeguard its own sales and 
prestige rather than the health 
of the public. 


aye 
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By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Fair-Trade Laws 


Shopping around to get a cheaper 
price on a great many trade-marked 
or branded articles is impossible, as 
you well know. Prices will be the 
same in all the stores. 


If your storekeeper can manage to 
give you a lower price and wants to 
do so he cannot unless you are for- 
tunate enough to live in Texas, Mis- 
souri or Vermont. In the other 45 
states a fair-trade law permits manu- 
facturers to make a contract with a 
retailer fixing the retail price. This 
contract is then binding upon every 
other retailer in the state provided 
due notice is given, as well as in 
every other state having a fair trade 
law, providing one contract has been 
made in each state. The Miller- 
Tydings Resale Price Maintenance 
Act is the Federal law extending this 
system to interstate commerce and 
legalizing the state laws. 

The Temporary National Econo- 
mic Committee recently recommend- 
ed to Congress the repeal of the 
resale price law, stating: “The Mil- 
ler-Tydings Enabling Act, which 
legalizes resale price maintenance 
contracts in interstate commerce, re- 
sults in some of those economic and 
social practices to be expected from 
private price-fixing conspiracies.” 


Backs Repeal 


Donald Montgomery, consumers 
counsel in the Dept. of Agriculture, 
says: “I endorse also the proposal 
made by Mr. Thurman Arnold for the 
repeal of the Miller-Tydings law. 
Consumers are entitled to full and 
active competition among manufac- 
turers, among wholesalers, and 
among retailers of goods, whether 
those goods be trade-marked or not. 
If it is argued on behalf of this legis- 
lation that it is necessary to protect 
against a monopoly of distribution 
... surely we do not cure one mono- 
poly situation by creating another 
along side of it.” 


If avoidance of monopoly control 
and unfair competition were the ob- 
jectives of these laws the provisions 
for administration which gave the 
policing of the acts into the hands 
of the industry threatened: to nullify 
the aims. Combinations of manufac- 
turers to form a monopoly or virtual 
monopoly could easily result from 
these very activities of policing the 
price-fixing acts. 


‘Laws Fail’ 


Q. Forrest Walker, economist for 
R. H. Macy & Co., gave his opinion in 
a lecture at Harvard University that 
these fair-trade laws had not only 
failed to prevent unfair competition 
but had increased retail prices. He 
said: “It is unsound public policy 
to legalize any system that attempts 
to require all retailers to sell particu- 
lar items at the same price. The 
consuming public is compelled to pay 
high fixed prices and is denied the 
benefits of improved methods of re- 
tailing.” 


The average consumer knows well 
enough when prices go up, but she 
(or “he” 15% of the time; women 
do 85% of the buying) rarely knows 
what to do about it. A protest to the 
government seems useless to the 
housewife unless she knows exactly 
what is responsible for the rise in 
price and can suggest what should be 
done about it. One step that consum- 
ers can take in their own defense is 
to urge their Congressmen and state 
legislators to repeal the Miller-Ty- 
dings and the state fair-trade laws. 
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You’re Telling Us... 


New Columns 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you for your decision to 
review government publications from 
time to time. 

Your financial reports are an ex- 
cellent feature. Prof. Laswell has 
characterized politics as the story of 
who gets what, how much, and why. 
That is a subject about which the 
press is woefully silent, and about 
which our people can never, know 
too much. 

Your policy of presenting weekly 
pros and cons on important issues is 
valuable, both as an indication of 
your temperament and as an anti- 
dote for those who entirely ignore 
the Tory viewpoint. 

I find your paper fair-minded. It 
is often passionate, but never venom- 
ous. The item on Pulitzer Pegler 
(May 17) was done in the best man- 
ner. 

Keep up the good work! 

Albert Pucci 
Granville, Ill. 


Answer to Youth 


Dear Editor: 


Young Sid Rolfe has plenty of rea- 
son to ask “What the Hell is it all 
about?” Like many another U. S. 
youth, Sid probably can’t make ends 
meet on his slender wages, looks in 
vain for that “chance to make good” 
which the Rotarians have promised 
him. But dinned in his ears from all 
sides is the message that he must 
make “sacrifices” to defend his free- 
dom. 


“Freedom for what?” youngsters 
like Sid are asking themselves. F'ree- 
dom to work for a wage that he can 
barely live on? That is, if he can 
find a job at all. Freedom to look 
for another job if he should be fired 
without notice (for “subversive ac- 
tivities,” i.e., joining a union). Free- 
dom to be conscripted into the army, 
too. Also, when he is 21, he can 
vote for a “no foreign war” presi- 
dent (subject to change without no- 
tice after election day). 

Millions of U. S. youth like Sid 
are now puzzling things out for 
themselves. And their answers stack 
up something like this: 
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(A) U. S. entry into this war is 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
present “poverty in the midst of 
plenty” system, euphemistically 


called “Our Way of Life.” : 


(B) Contracts resulting from war 
preparation (called “National De- 
fense”) mean huge profits to U. S. 
businessmen. War contracts after 
the U. S. actually enters the war 
will concentrate wealth still more. 

(C) Big Business is using this syn- 
thetic “emergency” as a club to crack 
down on_ progressive movements 
which would modify its strangle hold 
on government and our national re- 


sources. 


| EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE §& 


That’s the ABC of the situation . . . 
As long as the “economic potentates” 
control our government, press, 
schools and other opinion forming 
agencies, things will remain about as 
they are. 

Youth will have to speak up for 
itself. None of the country’s present 
leaders is qualified for that great 
task. They are all spokesmen of the 
past. The spokesman of youth and 
the future will come from the ranks 
of youth itself. 


Gordon Williams 
Los Angeles 


People’s Paper 
Dear Editor: 


. . . Your paper is the 
answer of what my concep- 
tion of a well balanced, in- 


formative and truthful peo- 
ple’s paper ought to be. It 
ought to be in every home. 


Gustav Loeffel 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


Reading for Army 
Dear Editor: 


Why not a clearance column in 
U. S. WEEK with names of bar- 
racks or boys in camp who request 
or need literature, and inviting U. S. 
WEEK readers to subscribe for them 


—‘“a selectee sub fund”? 


The following clipping from a 
newspaper letters column prompted 
me to send you this subscription 
money to make sure the boys in 


Virginia read U. S. WEEK: 


“FORT EUSTIS, Va., May 10—We 
are a group of boys from Chicago, 
stationed out here in the coast artillery 
replacement center. We would appre- 
ciate a good newspaper or some good 
magazines. This being a new camp, 
it is practically impossible for us to 
obtain reading material. We'll take 
anything the public of Chicago has to 
offer. There are about 300 of us Chi- 
cagoans here in this camp of 15,000 
men. 


We are practically cut off from all 
our former activities, and would like 
to get back into the swing of things. 
Please give us a break. 


Private Harold J. Demsch 
and boys of Barrack 1306 


J 


Chicago 


A Haven 
Dear Editor: 
I consider U. S. WEEK. indis- 


pensable. It is a haven for those who 
are floundering around in search of 
the truth. 


George W. Singer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Real Americanism 
Dear Editor: 


... [have become more and more 
impressed with the real honest to 
goodness news and those sterling ar- 
ticles by Boyer, Huberman and Dodd, 
but best of all is that it took a woman 
editor to make us wake up and learn 
to appreciate the value of real 
Americanism through splendid edi- 
torials each week. 


There is no question about it. 
Here’s my dollar bill and may I ask 
what is your subscription rate for 5 
years. 


. E. E. Pakenin 
Naselle, Wash. 
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Back Talk 


I frequently read Dorothy Thompson, largely 
because so many other people do and I want to 
know what they’re reading. When I do I find 


myself feeling that come-what-may resignation 


that settles on the faces of pas- 
sengers in a crowded, airless 
streetcar. A dead-pan patience 
sets in which usually holds out 
for the ride. 

But the other day Miss Thomp- 
son took the President to task for 
being too responsive to public 
opinion. (She said he was ““flirt- 
ing” with it). She then called 
him “‘timorous” before the public will, and final- 
ly went on to sneer at the democratic processes as 
“cracker-barrel debates or open forums.” It was 
too much for me. Sometimes, when it gets too 
thick, you have to get off a street car. 

Miss Thompson’s argument ran like this: We, in 
America, need a LEADER. (She doesn’t like the 
word “‘fuehrer’”, I believe.) It is the function of 
the LEADER to manipulate popular will, not heed 
it. 

We do not subscribe to Miss Thompson’s ver- 
sion of democracy. It seems to us reminiscent of 
Mein Kampf—and you could find nothing like it 
in all the speeches of Jefferson or Lincoln or Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

If we have a criticism, it is that the people are 
not active enough in control of their representa- 
tives. Democracy functions best in and before elec- 
tions. Then the people learn something of their 
candidates, take an active part in their government. 
What the elected officers do afterwards is, for many 
citizens, so much spilt milk. This is not true of the 
utilities, the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and other powerful and purposeful groups who 
are active before and after elections and retain 
energetic, highly-paid lobbies in Washington to 
keep things under control. 

But the people could be more influential than 
such lobbies if they would. The heart of a Repre- 
sentative or a Senator, even the heart of a Presi- 
dent, is a sensitive nervous organ which warms to 


popular approval and shrinks from public disap- 
proval. The inspiration of many an eloquent ora- 
tion in the Houses of Congress is a heavy mail from 
back home; the key to many a vote is the numerical 
membership of an organization of constituents that 
has spoken out on the issue. 

We have more confidence in the people than 
Dorothy Thompson has. We believe in that old- 
fashioned doctrine of government “of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” 

As a counter-proposal to the cry for a stronger 
LEADER, we suggest a device which would bring 
the servants of the people under closer scrutiny 
that their fidelity and usefulness may better be 
judged. We propose that a broadcasting system be 
set up during all committee hearings and debates 
in Congress so that, from coast to coast, citizens 
will know what their government is doing. 

Such an arrangement would give democracy 
fresh vitality. It would inject a new sense of re- 
sponsibility into our elected officials if they spoke 
always to their constituents. And it would let plain 
citizens talk back intelligently in their own behalf. 
It is a design for implementing the wisdom of the 
whole people in the democratic way. It would 
breathe life again into the old idea of America 
which Thomas Jefferson so fervently insisted on: 

“Every government degenerates when trust- 
ed to the rulers of the people alone. The peo- 
ple themselves, therefore, are its only safe 
depositaries.” 


ie . So Soe 
Our Sager 
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Conversation at Midnight 


EDITOR: This magazine could be twice as good if we could just spend more 
money for some new features that I have in mind. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: What? More money for editorial? Impossible. 


EDITOR: But this is just what our readers have been asking for. The kind of 
special research and cross-country reporting that no other paper is doing. 
We’ve get to find some way of doing it. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: But we’ve already done more than we planned. We’ve 
added reporters. We’ve added Financially Yours and Donald Ogden Stew- 
art. We’ve got some of the best writers in the country preparing articles 
for us. We’ve— . 


EDITOR: I know, but we’ve got to keep getting better and that means more 
service to our readers in a lot of different ways. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: All right. If you tell me how to double our circulation 
in the next two weeks Ill say O.K. on the new services. 


EDITOR: That’s easy. Let’s ask our readers. They’ve been swell until now and 
I don’t think they’Il let us down. After all, it means a better magazine for 
them and that’s what we all want. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: You win. If we get at least one new sub from each of 
our readers in the next two weeks we can do it. And I’m sure they’ll come 
through for us. 


HOW ABOUT IT? MORE CIRCULATION MEANS MORE SERVICE TO YOU. 
A DOLLAR AND FOUR NEW SUBS WILL DO THE TRICK. 
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